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Detroit has a long and complicated history with housing instability, 
and obtaining safe and stable housing is a significant challenge, 
particularly for low-income residents. For many renters, housing 
quality is poor, rents are high, and eviction is common. For owners, 
property taxes and home repair costs threaten housing stability. 
There are too few housing vouchers in the system to serve all 

those in need, and properties developed through Low-Income 
Housing Tax Credits (LIHTC), the primary mechanism for developing 
low-income housing, are often not affordable to very low-income 
households. Aggravating all of these factors, for all the talk of 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


Detroit thrives when its children thrive. While policymakers, educators, and families all know this to be true, far 
too many children face the challenges of homelessness without the knowledge of their schools and the supports 
they need to succeed educationally. In 2017, 16% of households with children in Detroit reported being either 
evicted or forced to move within the last year, which meets the educational definition of homelessness. That 
same year, only 2% of children in Detroit were identified by their school as homeless. This under identification 
deprives Detroit’s children of their legal rights to an equal education and leaves educators and schools without 
critical information about the barriers that a child and their family may be experiencing. 


Detroit’s oversupply of housing, recent analyses show there are 
actually too few habitable structures in the city to house all Detroit 
residents. This pervasive level of housing instability is an educational 
ISSO (eM aa) Oye lei atom vale lcte] ale ksmeymeolali(olaclan-lare mrclanli icon lan Bioluae)ie 


This book seeks to provide policymakers, schools districts, 
educators, and community-based organizations with the 
information needed to better understand the educational 
implications of widespread housing instability in Detroit as well as 
why identification and support for students who have experienced 
homelessness is critical. 


Key Takeaways 


» 


Under identification is a problem. While 1,785 children were identified 
as homeless by Detroit schools in SY 2017-18, between 7,000 and 
14,000 school-age children are estimated to have been homeless that 
year. This means that up to 88% of those children were not identified 
as homeless by their school. 


Homeless students had the highest rates of chronic absenteeism 
with 3 out of 4 students in Detroit Public Schools Community District 
(DPSCD) and Detroit charters missing 10% or more of school days. 
On average homeless students attended just 102 days of school in SY 
2017-18. 


Homelessness has a lasting impact on educational outcomes. Across 
educational indicators, homeless students struggled more than their 
housed peers. These challenges persisted even after stable housing 
was found. 


Suspensions and expulsions in Detroit accounted for 12% of all 
disciplinary actions statewide. Formerly homeless students in Detroit 
face the highest disciplinary action rates with 1 in 4 suspended or 
expelled in SY 2017-18. 


School structures and supports can make a difference for homeless 
students educationally. While homeless and formerly homeless 
students fared worse educationally overall than their housed peers, 
exceptions to this overarching trend existed. 


Detroit's Housing Market in Context 


While Detroit has historically had relatively high rates of Black 
homeownership, between 2000 and 2019, the homeownership rate for 
Black households fell from 53% to 47%, a decline of roughly 14,000 Black 
owner-occupied homes.! Beginning in the mid 2000s, Detroit faced twin 
foreclosure crises that impacted almost half of all residential structures in 
the city. Predatory lending practices and the economic effects of the Great 
Recession led to tens of thousands of mortgage foreclosures in the city. 
This mortgage foreclosure crisis was followed by an even more severe tax 
foreclosure crisis — a function of high property tax rates, inflated home 
valuations, an economic recession, and insufficient access to property tax 
relief — that led to roughly 100,000 residential foreclosures between 2009 
and 2016. 


These twin foreclosure crises had the effect of transferring a large 

number of properties from individual owners to large-scale investors, 

who purchased large quantities of foreclosed properties through the 
Wayne County tax foreclosure auction. This transfer contributed to the 
destabilization of rental housing and the deterioration of the overall housing 
stock in Detroit, as many investors neglected to invest in their properties, 
instead “milking” the properties for rent payments, quickly evicting tenants, 
and eventually letting properties fall back into tax foreclosure. Over the 
years, practices like these led to the deterioration of much of Detroit’s 
housing stock, fueling widespread blight and the demolition of more than 
15,000 residential structures since 2014.2 


Two decades of foreclosures and widespread neglect of Detroit’s housing 
stock has left the city with three intersecting and seemingly intractable 
challenges when it comes to safely and stably housing Detroit residents with 
low incomes. First, the public tools we have to generate more affordable 
housing are insufficient. Public housing units and housing vouchers enable 
renting households to pay no more than 30% of their income towards rent, 
but these programs are in short supply, serving only half of all extremely low- 
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income renters in the city, with a years-long waiting list. Units developed 
with Low-Income Housing Tax Credits are also of limited supply and may 
not be accessible to those with very low incomes unless packaged with 
other subsidies.? 


Left without adequate public support, Detroit households with low incomes 
are left to fend for themselves on the private housing market, which, in 
Detroit, is characterized by old housing stock in disrepair and relatively high 
rents. The vast majority of rental housing units in the city lack a certificate 
of compliance with the city’s rental code, potentially exposing renting 
households to health and safety hazards in the home. Median rents are also 
much higher than property values would suggest, causing 85% of Detroit 
renter households earning under $35,000 to devote more than one-third 
of their income towards housing.’ The state of disrepair in Detroit rental 
housing combined with high rents likely contributes to widespread rental 
evictions for nonpayment as tenants already in arrears attempt to withhold 
rent to demand repairs. 


Owners with low incomes are also likely to face significant home repairs 
they are unable to address. These homeowners are often unable to 
access home repair lending tools because of low incomes, poor credit, 
and the low assessed value of their home, and public or philanthropically 
funded home repair grant programs are insufficient to meet the need. 
Research has shown that the state of disrepair in the homes of many 
Detroit homeowners with low incomes threatens long-term housing 
stability.° Finally, these issues are aggravated by an overall lack of housing 
supply in the city. While it is commonly assumed that, owing to years 
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of depopulation, Detroit has an abundance of housing, recent analysis 

from Poverty Solutions found that the city has more than 20,000 fewer 
habitable residential structures than is needed to house all city residents, 
leaving thousands of Detroit households to either live in blighted housing or 
precariously housed with friends, family, or some other temporary shelter.® 


1 US Bureau of the Census (2019). American Community Survey 2019 1-year estimates 
[Dataset and codebook]. Retrieved from https://data.census.gov/cedsci/ 


2 Akers, J., Seymour, E. (2019). The Eviction Machine: Neighborhood Instability and Blight 
in Detroit’s Neighborhoods. Technical report, Poverty Solutions, The University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, MI. Available at: https://poverty.umich.edu/files/2019/08/Akers-et- 
al-Eviction-Machine-Revised-August-12.pdf 


3 Eisenberg, A., Mehdipanah, R., Phillips, T., and Oberholtzer, M. (2018). Preventing 
owner- occupied property tax foreclosures in Detroit: Improving access to the poverty 
tax ex- emption. Technical report, Poverty Solutions, The University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, MI. Available at: https://poverty.umich.edu/files/2018/12/PovertySolutions- 
PoveryTaxExemption-PolicyBrief-r2.pdf 


4 US Bureau of the Census (2019). American Community Survey 2019 1-year estimates 
[Dataset and codebook]. Retrieved from https://data.census.gov/cedsci/ 


5 Eisenberg, A., Wakayama, C., Cooney, P.. (2021). Reinforcing Low-Income 
Homeownership Through Home Repair: Evaluation of the Make it Home Repair 
Program. Policy brief, Poverty Solutions, The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, MI. 
Available at: https://poverty.umich.edu/files/2021/02/PovertySolutions-Make-It-Home- 
Repair-Program-Feb2021-final.pdf 


6 Erb-Downward, J, Merchant, S. (2020). Losing Home: Housing Instability & Availability 
In Detroit. Poverty Solutions at The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, MI. Available at: 
https://poverty.umich.edu/files/2020/05/200358 Poverty-Solutions Detroit-Housing- 
Instability-policy-brief_051120.pdf 
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This book is divided into six sections. Section One explores under identification of homelessness among 
children in Detroit’s public and charter schools. This helps to better understand the risk of homelessness 
faced by children and why homelessness is an issue of educational importance. 


Section Two looks at what we know about children who have 

been identified as homeless in Detroit including what we know 
about where they reside, how many years they have experienced 
homelessness, and their educational outcomes in comparison to 
their peers who have not been identified as homeless. Section 

Three provides a comparative look at demographics, housing 
stability, and educational outcomes between Detroit Public 

SXo1 aXe) (ou Oxo) ag]anl0]aliava B) ising (elm (DB) exol @1D) r-lalem DY-1nge)) me al-]anclmsveia (ee) on 
Section Four presents comparative charts for all of the educational 
outcomes covered in Section Two, but for the state of Michigan 
overall. Section Five examines access to social safety net benefits 
for homeless K-12 students in both Detroit and Michigan overall, as 
well as the intersection between students experiencing both foster 
care placement and homelessness. Finally, Section Six provides 
definitions of terms, in addition to tables on the prevalence of 
homelessness and the educational outcomes for homeless students 
by Detroit City Council District, Intermediate School District (ISD), 
County, State House District, and State Senate District. 


Federal law entitles homeless children to certain educational 
rights and supports, including immediate enrollment in school 
without the usual required documents and records, which may not 
be readily available. Based on their needs and district resources, 
homeless students receive assistance that may include school 
supplies, transportation, clothes, after-school programs, and other 
supports. In Detroit, schools receive technical support for students 
experiencing homelessness through Wayne Regional Educational 
Service Agency (RESA) and Wayne Metropolitan Community 
Neste) a At=4-1a10n’Au mle) asioi aoe) Kel (outa (o1m (I aie! Ulel |aloaei are] ak=)m alcyane) a .<s)) 

is responsible for assigning a homelessness liaison to assist in 

the identification of homeless students and their connections to 
services. In DPSCD this responsibility falls under the Homeless 
Student Services team, and each school in the district has a school 
point of contact whose role is to assist the Homeless Student 
Services team in identifying homeless students and provide 
education and support to teachers and staff within their school. 
Teachers and other school personnel are often the first person to 


Mi at=¥ =Xe|0 (ors) u(olar-] Mlanle) Cercla(elalsKeyia mlelnal=iscialescwrel alee m olUriiatoal latsiecle)ilinvalamDY=1ane)i an mes) 


realize that a child is experiencing homelessness. Strengthening resources 
and supports available within schools helps prevent children from slipping 
through the cracks and is one of the many reasons schools play a vitally 
important role in meeting the needs of homeless children and their families. 


Methodology 


This research used data structured and maintained by the MERI-Michigan 
Education Data Center (MEDC). MEDC data are modified for analysis 
purposes using rules governed by MEDC and are not identical to those data 
collected and maintained by the Michigan Department of Education (MDE) 
and/or Michigan's Center for Educational Performance and Information 
(CEPI). Results, information, and opinions solely represent the analysis, 
information, and opinions of the authors and are not endorsed by, or reflect 
the views or positions of, grantors, MDE and CEPI, or any employee thereof. 


MEDC data analyzed for this project were for school years 2009-10 
through 2017-18. Results presented in this book are based on the geo- 
coded location of the school where the student attended the most school 
days. When a student is identified as homeless in the data, this variable 
represents only that they experienced homelessness at some point 

during the school year, not the exact timing of when that experience of 
homelessness occurred. In order to protect student privacy and adhere to 
the Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act, all numbers and percentages 
that could potentially reveal fewer than 10 students have been redacted. 
For data reliability, all percentages calculated using fewer than 30 students 
have also been omitted. In addition to MEDC data, permission was granted 
by the Michigan Department of Health and Human Services to use SNAP, 
TANF, and foster care flag variables for 2012-2016 that had previously been 
linked to students in the MEDC data. Like the homelessness variable, these 
variables only indicated whether or not a student intersected with any of 
these programs at some point during the school year; details on the exact 
timing during the year are not available. All analysis was conducted in STATA 
with geo-coding and mapping completed using ArcGIS. 
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Limitations 


Under the McKinney-Vento Act, homeless students are eligible to remain 
at their school of origin or enroll in their local school. Data represent 
where students attend school and should not be interpreted as providing 
information about where homeless students live. It is also important to 
note that because there is a significant issue of under identification of 
students experiencing homelessness in Detroit, the data on homeless 
students in Detroit represent only those students who have been 
identified. Under identification of homelessness among students also 
means, from an analysis perspective, that students who are or who have 
experienced homelessness but have not been identified as homeless 

are included in the “always housed” groups. The likely result is that the 
difference between homeless and housed groups is greater than what 
the data here show. It is also important to note that when state education 
data is used for research purposes, it goes through extensive cleaning and 
coding to make the data research ready. As a result, the data available for 
analysis lags behind the current school year and what is publicly available 
from the state on MiSchoolData.org. 


MicKinney-Vento Homeless 
Education Assistance Act and 
the Educational Definition of 
Homelessness 


McKinney-Vento is a federal law that guarantees equal access to public 
education for homeless children and youth. Under this law, homeless 
children and youth are defined as those who “lack a fixed, regular, and 
adequate nighttime residence.” This includes children and youth who, 

due to loss of housing or economic hardship, are staying in hotels, motels, 
trailer parks, camping grounds, another person’s housing, emergency or 
transitional shelters, or any place not meant for human habitation (such as 
cars, public spaces, or abandoned buildings). As a part of the law, schools 
are required to identify and immediately register homeless children for 


records or proof of residence. It is important to note that the McKinney- 


Vento definition of homelessness is more broad than the U.S. Department 
of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) Category 1 homeless definition? 


in that it includes children living doubled-up in another family’s residence 
due to loss of housing or economic hardship. 


Rights of Homeless Students 


Under McKinney-Vento, schools are required to identify all students who 
are experiencing homelessness and to remove barriers preventing them 
from being able to fully participate in school. These rights include: 


» Right to immediate enrollment in school (regardless of required 
documents such as proof of address, birth certificate, vaccination 
records, or transcript). 


» Right to self-enroll in school as an unaccompanied youth, defined as 
“a homeless child or youth not in the physical custody of a parent or 
guardian” [42 USC§11434a(6)]. 


» Right to remain in school of origin. 
» Transportation support to and from school. 


» Right to participate fully in all after-school and extracurricular 


activities and a requirement for schools to remove structural barriers 


that prevent any homeless student from participating. 
» Prioritization in early education. 


» Additional supports as needed such as tutoring, school uniforms, 
backpacks, and supplies. 


1 School House Connection. (2020). McKinney-Vento Act: Quick Reference. Available at: 


https://schoolhouseconnection.org/mckinney-vento-act/ 


2 HUD Exchange. Homeless Definition Record Keeping Requirements and Criteria. 


Available at: https://files.hudexchange.info/resources/documents/HomelessDefinition 


school even if they do not have required documents, such as immunization 


RecordkeepingRequirementsandCriteria.pdf 
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SECTION 1 
OVERVIEW: HOMELESSNESS IN 
DETROIT AND THE CHALLENGE 
Oe N DB) =a) = Ne O7- VEL OlN 


No child should ever experience homelessness, but when homelessness occurs a system that enables quick 
efsvaiduicersid(elam-laceMexe)alar-vead(e) atm com-10) 0) ole) ma (-Meigid(or-] Mm Mal CM icMoymor-|ad(ellrclalanlelelme-lice-m gm P= igeli mm aal (oem ar-lomr-(ecre 
decades of disinvestment and loss of quality affordable housing. 


The city currently has an estimated shortage of roughly 24,000 data and citywide survey data to shed light on the high levels of 
INV 19)(omelaliesers]alelaatelelsr-]alelswoymosall (olgolamciidalslmale)anisi(c\oxe) aroma) Gols under identification of homelessness among school-age children in 
homelessness.’ In order to better understand homelessness among the city, in addition to opportunities for systemic improvement. 


children in Detroit, this section uses both educational administrative 
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Key Takeaways 


» As many as 14,000 school-age children in Detroit are estimated to When children who are homeless are not identified by their 
Beye nom ae or pole reel poe ene: school they are denied their legal right to educational supports. 
children were not identified as homeless by their school. 

Creating systems that effectively identify when a child is 

» Homeless youth living on their own without a parent or guardian were experiencing homelessness or housing instability enables 


at particularly high risk of either not being identified or becoming hools t . . 
meet the n f the whole chil ressin 
disconnected from school in Detroit. In SY 2017-18 only 86 homeless Boe ones SESE Ne eiere miler oy elelelrece its 


unaccompanied youth were identified by Detroit schools. underlying barriers to school success. 


» By city council district, the total estimated number of homeless 
students ranged from a low of 844 to 1,470 in Council District 4 toa 
high of 1,770 to 3,191 in Council District 6. ; ; . eek 
1 Erb-Downward, J., Merchant, S. (2020). Losing Home: Housing Instability & Availability 
in Detroit. Policy Brief, Poverty Solutions, The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, MI. 


» Ninety-six percent of all schools in Detroit were likely under identifying Available at: https://poverty.umich.edu/files/2020/05/200358 _Poverty-Solutions 


students experiencing homelessness in their building. Detroit-Housing-Instability-policy-brief_051120.pdf 
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Under Identification of Children 
Experiencing Homelessness 


In SY 2017-18 Detroit public and charter schools identified roughly 
2% of all Detroit students as experiencing homelessness. 


That same year, 16% of all families with children under the age of 18 
in Detroit reported homelessness and housing instability, indicating 
that they were either evicted or forced to leave their home at some 
point within the last year.!? 


The percent of children identified in the Detroit Metro Area 
Communities Study survey as experiencing homelessness is similar 
to the findings of the TRAILS and Youth Policy Lab survey which 
found 14% of middle and high school students at DPSCD reported 
experiencing homelessness within the last year. 


These data suggest that as many as 14,000 school-age children in 
Detroit were homeless in SY 2017-18 alone and that up to 88% of 
those children were not identified as homeless by their school. 


1 Erb-Downward, J, Merchant, S. (2020). Losing Home: Housing Instability & 
Availability In Detroit. Poverty Solutions at The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
MI. Available at: https://poverty.umich.edu/files/2020/05/200358 Poverty- 
Solutions_Detroit-Housing-Instability-policy-brief_051120.pdf 

2 Gerber, E., Morenoff, J., and Smith, C. (2017). The Detroit Metro Area Communities 
Study: Wave #2, Winter 2017 additional data analysis. 


3 TRAILS and the Youth Policy Lab at University of Michigan. School mental health 
in Detroit Public Schools Community District: A Needs Assessment. 
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Homelessness and Housing Instability in 
Detroit vs. Identification of Students Experiencing 
Homelessness in Detroit Schools 


2018 
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16% of children in Detroit under age 18 are evicted or 
otherwise forced to leave their home 


But only 2% of students identified as homeless by i 
DPSCD and Detroit charters in 2017-2018 


Source: Michigan Department of Education unpublished data tabulated by Poverty 


Solutions at the University of Michigan, School Year 2017-18. Gerber, E., Morenoff, J., and 


Smith, C. (2017). The Detroit Metro Area Communities Study: Wave #2, Winter 2017. 
Erb-Downward, J., Merchant, S. (2020). Losing Home: Housing Instability & Availability 
in Detroit. Available at: https://poverty.umich.edu/files/2020/05/200358 Poverty- 
Solutions Detroit-Housing-Instability-policy-brief_051120.pdf 


Note: Percentages represent children attending both DPSCD and charter schools who 


were identified as homeless in SY 2017-18. 


a 


@ 4: 
TR: 


OPPORTUNITY 


| 
Since these data were collected, DPSCD has identifieda homelessness —__ 


school point of contact for every school building in the district and increased 
training to assist with identification and connection to supports. This oe 
approach holds potential for improving identification and could be adopted 

at charter school networks that do not have such a system in place. 
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Geographic Distribution of 
Homelessness in Detroit 


Between 7,221 and 14,193 school-age children are estimated to be 
homeless in Detroit, but only 1,785* were identified by schools in SY 
2017-18. 


By city council district, the total estimated number of homeless 
students ranged from a low of 844 to 1,470 in Council District 4 toa 
high of 1,770 to 3,191 in Council District 6. 


Across all city council districts, the number of homeless students 
identified by schools was much lower than the number of students 
estimated to be experiencing homelessness in the district. 


City Council District 6 had the largest number of unidentified homeless 
students (between 1,191 and 2,612). This was in part due to the fact that 
this district had the largest number of students overall. Proportionately, 
Council District 6 also identified the largest percentage of students 
estimated to be homeless. However, this was just 18% to 33% of all 
homeless students estimated to attend school in City Council District 6. 


Schools in City Council District 3 identified the smallest proportion 
of students estimated to be homeless — only 127 of the 855 to 1,462 
homeless students (9% to 15%). 


*Note: Three homeless students were missing geographic identifiers, therefore the 
sum of homeless students by council district show in the table only adds to 1,782 
rather than 1,785. Numbers represent children enrolled in both DPSCD and Detroit 
charter schools in SY 2017-18 located within the City Council District. Low estimate 
is based on 10% of all economically disadvantaged students—the threshold 
identified in Michigan for a likely undercount of students who are homeless. 

The high estimate is based on 16% of all students. This percent comes from the 
proportion of households with children under 18 in Detroit who reported being 
evicted or otherwise forced to leave their home within the last 12 months in the 2017 
Detroit Metro Area Community Study survey. In both high and low estimates the 
number of homeless students identified in SY 2017-18 is subtracted to create the 
estimate of students experiencing homelessness who were unidentified. 


1 Michigan Department of Education. McKinney-Vento (MV) Consortium 
Management Form: For 2018-2019 Fiscal Agent On-site Reviews 
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Homelessness and Under Identification by 
Detroit City Council District 


SY 2017-18 i Estimate of Homeless Students Not Identified (Maximum) 
!) Estimate of Homeless Students Not Identified (Minimum) 
™ Number of Homeless Students Identified 

Total: 

3,500 -- 3,191 

Total: 

3,000 |- 

2,500 -— Total: 

Total: 2,022 Total: 

2,000;- 1,736 Total: Total: 1 623 

1,462 1,470 ” 
1,500 ;— 
1,000 |- 
500 /- 
0) 
District District District District District District District 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Number of Estimate of Estimate of 
Homeless Homeless Homeless 
Students Students (Range) Students Not 

City Council District Identified Identified (Range) 

i ie Ud 2 ee ete | 

District 2 216 1,060-2,022 844-1,806 

District 3 127 855-1,462 728-1,335 

District 4 132 844-1,470 712-1,338 

District 5 372 1,433-2,689 1,061-2,317 

District 6 579 1,770-3,191 1,191-2,612 

District 7 176 935-1,623 759-1,447 


Source: Michigan Department of Education unpublished data tabulated by Poverty Solu- 
tions at the University of Michigan, School Year 2017-18. 


Under Identification of Homeless Students 


Proportion of Schools Likely Under Identifying Homelessness Among 
Their Students | SY 2017-18 


100% ;- 
90% |- 
80% |- 
70% | 
60% |- 
50% [- 
40% |- 
30% |- 
20% 
10% - 


0% 
: All Michigan All Detroit DPSCD Detroit Charter 


Schools Schools Schools Schools 


§) No suspected under identification of homeless students 
(10% or more of economically disadvantaged students identified as homeless) 


!) Likely under identification of homeless students 
(only 5%-10% of economically disadvantaged students identified as homeless) 


Very likely under identification of homeless students 
(less than 5% of economically disadvantaged students identified as homeless) 


Source: Michigan Department of Education unpublished data tabulated by Poverty 
Solutions at the University of Michigan, School Year 2017-18. 


Note: Only schools with a minimum of 30 students enrolled were included in the analysis. 


Under Identification the Norm, 
Not the Exception 


While the number of students who experience homelessness varies 
greatly across schools and school districts, one threshold used as a 
sign of a potential undercount is when less than 10% of economically 
disadvantaged students are identified as homeless. This rough 
threshold was used to estimate whether under identification was 
concentrated in a small proportion of schools or widespread across 
Detroit. 


Under identification of homelessness among students was an issue 
across almost all Detroit schools. Ninety-six percent of schools were 
either likely or very likely under identifying students experiencing 
homelessness in their building. 


Of the 4% of Detroit schools that identified 10% or more of 
economically disadvantaged student as homeless, all were 
charter schools. These schools included Cesar Chavez Academy 
Lower and Upper Elementary schools; Covenant House Academy 
Central, East, and Southwest; Detroit Public Safety Academy, and 
George Crockett Academy. 


1 Michigan Department of Education. McKinney-Vento (MV) Consortium 
Management Form: For 2018-19 Fiscal Agent On Site Reviews 
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Lessons from Cesar Chavez Academy, 
Covenant House Academy, 
and George Crockett Academy 


Identifying Homeless Students at 
Time of Enrollment and Beyond 


At Cesar Chavez, George Crockett and Covenant House, finding out 
students’ housing situations and figuring out what supports they need 

is part of the application/enrollment process, but also continues as staff 
keep tabs on students. Staff find out if students are homeless through 
enrollment forms, in-person conversations, and just by paying attention to 
kids and how they show up to school. Schools benefit from building long- 
standing foundations of trust between administrators and the community, 
so families will sometimes refer other families in need to staff to get 
assistance. 


“Generally they don't [talk about their housing situation]. You just have to 
ease into it. And you have to build trust. They need to know that you care 
about them. You have to approach them and show them that you care.” — 
Margaret Thigpen, Homelessness Liaison, George Crockett Academy 
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Cpe oe iNii== TO IMPROVE 


IDENTIFICATION IN DETROIT 


“There is one homeless liaison at every school. And then we have a district 
person who oversees it. If homeless liaisons at the buildings are struggling 
with bigger issues, they can talk to her.” — Andrea Walley, School Leader, 
Cesar Chavez Academy Upper Elementary 


Creating a Culture Where Students 
Turn to Long-Time Staff 


Homelessness liaisons are tasked with serving the needs of a single 
building. For Cesar Chavez, the liaisons in each building communicate with 
each other. Staff believe they have created a community culture where 
students and families feel comfortable and know they can turn to staff 
members to describe their home lives and seek resources. When some 
community members know others are in need, they tell them to go to the 
homelessness liaisons. At least at Cesar Chavez and George Crockett, 


those in charge of working with homeless families have been working 

at the school for many, many years and families know and trust these 
individuals. Liaisons’ job responsibilities extend far beyond homelessness, 
with these staff members also overseeing attendance issues, addressing 
behavior challenges, and conducting family engagement. 


“We have a good relationship with parents, we have a meeting every 
Wednesday. | am open, so they know they can come and talk to me.” — 
Martha Perez, school homelessness liaison, Cesar Chavez Academy Upper 
Elementary 


Providing Transportation 
Assistance 


Each school provides transportation assistance in some capacity. George 
Crockett has a bus route for its population so if homeless students 

live within that service area, they can get picked up by the school bus. 
Otherwise, the school gives out bus cards. Covenant House also provides bus 
cards for students in need of transportation assistance, and Cesar Chavez 
provides gas cards, taxis and bus cards on an as-needed basis. 


Connecting Families to Other 
Resources 


At each charter network, the school functions as a community hub, 
where families, including those who are homeless, can be potentially 
connected to other resources, such as breakfast, lunch, dinner, clothes, 
and assistance with rent and parking tickets. At George Crockett, the 
homelessness liaison is certified to help families fill out utility assistance 
applications and they give out weekend backpacks for those who need 
food over the weekend. 


“Usually we have a mandatory orientation, and at least 90% of the parents 
come. | usually get up and speak and let them know of my work, including 
liaison work. | give them a list of different resources and services | cover. 

| let them know that everything | do is confidential.” — Margaret Thigpen, 
homelessness liaison, George Crockett Academy 


“If a student was enrolled and | didn’t get a chance to speak with them, 

| go to the system and see who has been classified as homeless. | see a 
new student has been classified as homeless so | pull them into my office. 
And I’m not saying, ‘Hey come in, you’re homeless.’ | just ask, ‘What kinds 
of services do you need?” — Margaret Lee, former homelessness liaison 
for Covenant House Central Campus 


Implementing Staff Training 


At George Crockett and Covenant House, training on student 
homelessness is integrated into the overall staff training. 


“In the beginning of the school year, we try to provide all the knowledge, 
what to look for. We are a team here and the staff knows what it looks like 
as far as the homeless and if they don’t know what it looks like, they know 
who to go to so we can figure out what's going on.” — Thomas Goodley Jr., 
School Leader, George Crockett Academy 
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Unaccompanied Youth in Detroit: “For me, | would usually try... [to identify if a student is homeless] when 
What We Do and Don't Know they re coming in to enroll... once y finda Conve rseuGn GF Somening that 

interests them, they open up and give me an idea of their situation.” — 
Homeless youth living on their own without a parent or guardian were Margaret Lee, former homelessness liaison for Covenant House Central 
at particularly high risk of either not being identified or becoming Campus 


disconnected from school in Detroit. 


In SY 2017-18 only 86 homeless unaccompanied youth! were 


identified by Detroit schools, accounting for just 5% of all homeless Schools provide an important opportunity to support 
youth in the state of Michigan made up 14% of all homeless children 


notin the physical custody of a parent or guardian. 

Unfortunately, unaccompanied minors often encounter 
Roughly 3 out of every 4 unaccompanied youth identified by Detroit barriers to enrolling in school and many fear the potential 
schools were minors under the age of 18 compared to 1 out of every 2 ay eo ; 
unaccompanied youth statewide. consequences of being identified as homeless. Ensuring 

that school enrollment procedures enable unaccompanied 

minors to self-enroll immediately, without fear, is both a 
Percent of Unaccompanied Youth Who Are Minors legal obligation and critical to meeting the educational and 
All Detroit Schools | SY 2016-17 social support needs of youth who are homeless.? 


identified. 


'~ Minor (17 years or younger) 
® Adult Youth (18-26 years) 


1 The McKinney-Vento Act defines unaccompanied youth as “a homeless child or youth 
Source: Michigan Department of Education unpublished data tabulated by Poverty not in the physical custody of a parent or guardian” [42 USC811434a(6)]. 
Solutions at the University of Michigan, School Year 2016-17. 

2 National Center for Homeless Education. (2017). McKinney-Vento Law into Practice 
Note: The McKinney-Vento Act defines unaccompanied youth as “a homeless Brief Series: Supporting the Education of Unaccompanied Students Experiencing 
child or youth not in the physical custody of a parent or guardian.” Homelessness Available at: https://nche.ed.gov/wp-content/uploads/2018/10/youth.pdf 
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UNPACKING THE EDUCATIONAL 
IMPACT OF HOMELESSNESS IN 
DETROIT SCHOOLS 


Every child needs a stable place to learn and grow. When homelessness interrupts that, additional supports 
from schools and community-based organizations are needed to ensure students have the opportunity 

to succeed. In order to provide a better understanding of the types of supports students experiencing 
homelessness may need, this section examines what we know about students in Detroit who have been 
identified by their schools as homeless. Differences in student outcomes by economic and housing stability 
as well as how these stability factors intersect with race, ethnicity, and school type are explored. 


Key Takeaways 


» Most homeless children in Detroit are not living in a shelter. For » Roughly 1in 5 homeless students transfered schools mid- year in 
every Detroit student identified as living in shelter, roughly four Detroit. This was two times the rate citywide (10%). 


were staying doubled-up in someone else’s housing. 
» Detroit students who were homeless in SY 2017-18 and those 


» Homelessness was a recurring experience for many children. who had experienced homelessness in a prior school year had 
Close to half of students identified as homeless in Detroit in SY significantly higher rates of chronic absenteeism than their 
2017-18 had experienced homelessness at some other point in peers who were stably housed. 


the prior seven years. 
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» Formerly homeless students had the highest discipline rates with 
one-quarter suspended or expelled in SY 2017-18 - arate more 
than two times that of their always housed peers who were not 
economically disadvantaged (24% vs. 11%). 


» Elementary school students in third through fifth grade in 
Detroit were disciplined at higher rates than their peers in high 
school. This was true for both always housed and ever homeless 
students. 


» One-quarter (25%) of students in the class of 2018 who 
experienced homelessness during middle school dropped out — 
arate almost two times the citywide average (14%). 


Most Homeless Children Are Not 
Living In Shelter 


In SY 2017-18 Detroit public and charter schools identified 1,785 
children who were homeless. 


The most frequent living situation reported by homeless families was 
temporarily living doubled-up with another household. For every child 
identified as living in shelter, roughly four were living doubled up. 


Since SY 2010-11 the number of homeless children identified by 
schools in Detroit has remained fairly stable ranging from roughly 
1,700 to 2,100 students annually. The consistent undercount of 
students experiencing homelessness suggests systemic problems 
and limited capacity in schools to identify children who are homeless 
and housing unstable. 
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Primary Nighttime Residence of Homeless Students 
All Detroit Schools | SY 2017-18 


2,500 /— 
2,000 
1,500 
1,000 


500 


2010 2011 2012 2013 2014 2015 2016 2017 2018 


Yearly 962 1810 1945 1862 1837 2,207 2,035 1862 1785 


Total 


Mi Unsheltered ~— Other MH Hotel/Motel Shelter i! Doubled-Up 


Source: Michigan Department of Education unpublished data tabulated by Poverty 
Solutions at the University of Michigan, School Years 2009-10 through 2017-18. 


Notes: These data represent the number of children identified as homeless in both 

DPSCD and Detroit charters from SY 2009-2010 through 2017-18. Under identification 

of homelessness has been a significant and ongoing problem in Detroit so these numbers 
represent only those students identified as homeless. In December 2016, children awaiting 
foster care were removed from the McKinney-Vento as a homelessness category. This is 
the primary reason for the decline in “Other” category between SY 2015-16 and SY 2016-17. 
Data on the primary nighttime residence of students was not available in SY 2017-18 data 
set provided to Poverty Solutions. Therefore, in 2017-18 the number of all students who are 
identified as homeless is provided without subcategories. 


1 Michigan Department of Education. Memo: ESSA Foster Care Provision. Retrieved from https:// 
www.michigan.gov/documents/mde/ESSA_Foster_Care_533009_7.pdf 


Children Experience Homelessness 
During More Than One School Year 


Homelessness is not a rare or one-time experience for school-age children 
in Detroit. 


Close to half (48%) of all K-12 students identified as homeless by Detroit 
schools experienced homelessness during more than one school year, with 
1 out of every 5 (21%) experiencing homelessness in three years or more. 


Number of School Years Homeless 
All Detroit Students | SY 2017-18 


Percent 
/ 1Year 52% 
MM 2 Years 26% 
™ 3 Years 12% 
Ml 4+ Years 9% 


Source: Michigan Department of Education unpublished data tabulated by 
Poverty Solutions at the University of Michigan, School Year 2017-18. 


Note: N=1,785. Percentages represent children attending both DPSCD and Detroit 
charter schools who were identified as homeless in SY 2017-18. Years homeless 
includes both intermittent homelessness and consecutive years homeless from SY 
2009-10 through SY 2017-18. A significant under identification of students who 
are homeless exists in Detroit. The duration of homelessness among unidentified 
students is unknown. Due to rounding percentages may not add to 100%. 


Black Students Are Overrepresented 


The history of discriminatory financial and housing policies are visible in 
the housing struggles faced by families today. In Detroit, Black students 
were at a greater risk of homelessness than their peers of other races, 
accounting for 86% of students who were homeless but only 82% of 
students overall. 


This disparity was even greater in the state as a whole, where Black 
students made up 29% of Michigan students who were homeless but only 
19% of students overall. Hispanic students statewide also faced a greater 
risk of homelessness, representing 12% of students who were homeless 
but only 8% of students overall. 


Race and Ethnicity of Homeless Students 
All Detroit Students | SY 2017-18 


Percent 


Source: Michigan Department of Education unpublished data tabulated by Poverty 
Solutions at the University of Michigan, School Year 2017-18 


Note: N=1,769. Percentages represent children attending both DPSCD and Detroit 
charter schools who were identified as homeless. A significant under identification 

of students who are homeless exists in Detroit. The race/ethnicity of unidentified 
students is unknown. Within the “Other Race/Ethnicity” category, the largest 
subgroup was Asian students, who made up 0.1% of all homeless students identified 
in Detroit. Due to rounding percentages may not add to 100%. 
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Middle School Students Least Number of Homeless Students Identified by Grade 
Likely to Be Identified (% in Grade) 


All Detroit Schools | SY 2017-18 
On average, 2% of Detroit students were identified as experiencing 
homelessness with very little variation by grade. The percent of = Early Int i 10 
students identified as homeless did not come close to the DPSCD or oe 


citywide survey estimates of 14% to 16% for any grade. | Kindergarten 122 (2%) 
As a group, middle schoolers had the lowest percent of students | AstGrade 153 (2%) 
identified as homeless by their schools. Understanding how school | 2QndGrade —i—‘“—sSs~s~s—s—s——— 993%) 
identification practices can be improved for this age group may be | B3rdGrade 150 (2%) 
particularly important. 

Grade) 119 2%) 
It is also notable that fewer than 10 homeless children were |  SthGrade j= | 134 (2%) 


identified in the city’s early intervention program. Such low numbers 
suggest young children experiencing homelessness and in need 6th Grade 99 (1%) 
of early intervention are not accessing these critical services. This 7th Grade 101 (2%) 
is particularly concerning because experiencing homelessness as 

. ~ cones a 8 8th Grade 85 (1%) 
a young child is associated with delays in reaching developmental 


milestones. | SthGrade 173 (2%) 
| W0thGrade 147 (2%) 

| UthGrade 125 (2%) 

| W2thGrade 62.13%) 


| Adult Special Education <10 
| | | | 


O 50 100 150 200 


Homeless Students 

El-2nd 3rd-5th  6th-8th 9th-12th 
Source: Michigan Department of Education unpublished data tabulated by Poverty : : : : : 
Solutions at the University of Michigan, School Year 2017-18 


1 Brown, S., Shinn, M., and Khadduri, J. (2017). Well-being of Young Children After 
Experiencing Homelessness. 


All Students 
Note: Percentages represent children attending both DPSCD and Detroit charter 3 : 
schools. To protect student privacy, <10 is used for both students in Early Intervention El2nd Srd-5th ether on 


and Adult Special Education. A significant under identification of students who are 


homeless exists in Detroit. Data represent trends for students identified as homeless. 


0% 100% 
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OPPORTUNITY 


Strengthening connections between Detroit's family 
shelters and early intervention services could improve 
both identification of need and access to early intervention 
services for young children who are homeless. 
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School Supports Can Makea 
Difference 


Every school transfer is estimated to set a student back academically 
by up to six months. 


Mid-year school transfers were higher in Detroit than in the state 
overall (10% vs. 7%). This is the equivalent of 1 out of every 10 Detroit 
students ending the year at a different school than where they started. 


Similar to the state overall, currently homeless students had the 
highest rate of mid-year school transfers with 1 out of 5 (21%) 
changing schools mid-year. These rates differed greatly by race and 
ethnicity with only 10% of currently homeless Hispanic students 
transferring mid-year compared to 29% of currently homeless Black 
students and 34% of currently homeless white students. Large 
differences in transfer rates were also seen between DPSCD and 
charter schools, 27% and 16% respectively. 


While mid-year transfers were high for homeless students, this does 
not have to be the case. At the four elementary and middle schools 

in the city that had robust practices for identifying and supporting 
homeless students, mid-year transfer rates were less than 1% among 
students who were homeless. 


Economic and housing instability were not the only drivers of mid- 
year school transfers in Detroit. Always housed students who were 
not economically disadvantaged transfered at rates that were higher 
than their always housed economically disadvantaged peers (13% vs. 
9% respectively). This pattern was consistent across racial and ethnic 
groups as well as in both DPSCD and charter schools. 


1 U.S. Department of Education, Report to the President and Congress on the 
Implementation of the Education for Homeless Children and Youth Program 
under the McKinney- Vento Homeless Assistance Act. 
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Mid-Year School Transfer Rate by Economic 
and Housing Status 


Percent of Students Who Transferred Schools Mid-Year 
All Detroit Schools | SY 2017-18 


25% 
‘ Detroit : 
' Avg. All 
20% ‘Students! 
15% |- 
10% 
5% 
0% ; ; 
Not Economically Economically 
Disadvantaged, Disadvantaged, Formerly Currently 
Never Homeless Never Homeless Homeless Homeless 
Black 13% 10% 15% 29% 
White 35% 13% 21% 34% 
Hispanic 25% 6% 7% 10% 
DPSCD 15% 12% 17% 27% 
Charter 8% 5% 9% 16% 


Schools 


Source: Michigan Department of Education unpublished data tabulated by Poverty Solutions at 
the University of Michigan, School Year 2017-18 


Note: Percentages represent children enrolled in both DPSCD and Detroit charter schools in 

SY 2017-18. Currently Homeless students are those who have been identified as homeless 

in SY 2017-18. Formerly Homeless students are those who are not currently identified as 
homeless, but who have been identified as homeless at any point between SY 2009-10 and SY 
2016-17. Economically Disadvantaged, Never Homeless are those students who are identified 
as economically disadvantaged in SY 2017-18 who have never been identified as homeless 
between SY 2009-10 and SY 2017-18. Not Economically Disadvantaged, Never Homeless are 
those students who are not identified as economically disadvantaged in SY 2017-18 who have 
never been identified as homeless between SY 2009-10 and SY 2017-18. A significant under 
identification of students who experience homelessness exists in Detroit. Therefore, it is likely 
that students who have experienced homelessness are included in the Never Homeless groups. 
The sub-groups of Asian and Other Race/Ethnicity are not included to protect student privacy/ 
due to small numbers. 


Mid-Year School Transfer Rate by Housing Status and 
Grade Level 


Percent of Students Who Transferred Schools Mid-Year 
All Detroit Schools | SY 2017-18 
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Source: Michigan Department of Education unpublished data tabulated by Poverty 
Solutions at the University of Michigan, School Year 2017-18 


Note: Percentages represent children enrolled in both DPSCD and Detroit charter schools in 
SY 2017-18. Always Housed are students who have never been identified as homeless 
between SY 2009-10 and SY 2017-18. Ever Homeless students are those who have been 
identified as homeless at any point between SY 2009-10 and SY 2017-18. A significant under 
identification of students who experience homelessness exists in Detroit. Therefore, it is likely 
that students who have experienced homelessness are included in the Always Housed group. 


Understanding School Instability 
by Grade 


Across grades, mid-year transfer rates for students who had ever 
been homeless were roughly two times those of their always housed 
peers. 


Like the state overall, school transfers among Detroit students 
were highest in early elementary school, with 11% of always housed 
students and 20% of ever homeless students in early intervention 
through second grade transferring. 


Rates decreased in third through fifth grade and middle school but 
still remained fairly high, with 7% to 8% of always housed and 14% to 
15% of ever homeless third through eighth grade students in Detroit 
changing schools mid-year. This was roughly two times higher than 
always housed students and three to four percentage points higher 
than ever homeless students in the state overall. 


Mid-year transfers increased in high school to 10% for always housed 
and 18% for ever homeless students in Detroit. This increase in 
transfers mirrored the statewide trend for high schoolers, but was 
higher than the respective statewide averages of 6% and 16%. 


“One of the issues we come across with parents who are homeless 
is that their phones, addresses are always changing. When the 
students are here, you got to give a note to the kid to give to their 
mom because the phone is off.” — Thomas Goodley Jr., School 
Leader, George Crockett Academy 
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Homelessness and the Risk of Chronic Absenteeism Rate by Economic and 
P 3 Housing Status 
Chronic Absenteeism 
Percent of Students Who Missed 10% or More Days of School 
Chronic absenteeism is one of the strongest predictors of student All Detroit Schools | SY 2017-18 
achievement and graduation. 


Over half (56%) of students in Detroit were chronically absent in SY 80% 
2017-18 — close to three times the statewide average (20%). 
60% 
Currently homeless students had the highest rates of chronic 
absenteeism with 3 out of 4 (76%) students missing 10% or more of 40% 
school days. On average currently homeless students attended just : 
102 out of 180 days of school in SY 2017-18. 
20% 
The attendance challenges faced by homeless students persisted 
after stable housing was found. Formerly homeless students had the 0% 
second highest chronic absenteeism rate at 69%. Not Economically Economically 
Disadvantaged, Disadvantaged, Formerly Currently 
Mid-year school transfers and being chronically absent from school Never Homeless — Never Homeless Homeless Homeless 
were related. Across all Detroit schools 81% of students who 7 : ; z 
transfered schools mid-year were chronically absent compared to 54% Black =—s_—s 44% aaa nists acon 6 1% se 72% ee 8 0% ae 
of students who did not transfer mid-year. White 49% 32% 58% 66% 
Hispanic 47% 40% 47% 53% 
DPSCD 54% 70% 80% 90% 
Strengthening school identification practices so all Charter 21% 36% 46% 64% 
students experiencing homelessness are identified quickly Schools 
and provided with their legally mandated transportation Source: Michigan Department of Education unpublished data tabulated by Poverty Solutions at 
supports could help reduce both mid-year school the University of Michigan, School Year 2017-18 
transfers and chronic absenteeism among students Note: Percentages represent children enrolled in both DPSCD and Detroit charter schools in 


SY 2017-18. Currently Homeless students are those who have been identified as homeless 
in SY 2017-18. Formerly Homeless students are those who are not currently identified as 
homeless, but who have been identified as homeless at any point between SY 2009-10 and SY 
2016-17. Economically Disadvantaged, Never Homeless are those students who are identified 
as economically disadvantaged in SY 2017-18 who have never been identified as homeless 


who are homeless. 


1 Johns Hopkins School of Education, Meeting the Challenge of Combating between SY 2009-10 and SY 2017-18. Not Economically Disadvantaged, Never Homeless are 
Chronic Absenteeism, October 2011; Baltimore Education Research those students who are not identified as economically disadvantaged in SY 2017-18 who have 
Consortium, Early Elementary Performance and Attendance in Baltimore City never been identified as homeless between SY 2009-10 and SY 2017-18. A significant under 
Schools’ Pre-Kindergarten and Kindergarten, March 2012. identification of students who experience homelessness exists in Detroit. Therefore, it is likely 


that students who have experienced homelessness are included in the Never Homeless groups. 
The sub-groups of Asian and Other Race/Ethnicity are not included to protect student privacy/ 


duet ll bers. 
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Chronic Absenteeism Rate by Housing Status and 
Grade Level 


Percent of Students Who Missed 10% or More Days of School 
All Detroit Schools | SY 2017-18 
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Source: Michigan Department of Education unpublished data tabulated by Poverty 
Solutions at the University of Michigan, School Year 2017-18 


Note: Percentages represent children enrolled in both DPSCD and Detroit charter schools 
in SY 2017-18. Always Housed are students who have never been identified as homeless 
between SY 2009-10 and SY 2017-18. Ever Homeless students are those who have been 
identified as homeless at any point between SY 2009-10 and SY 2017-18. 


Chronic Absenteeism by Grade 


Across all grade groupings between two-thirds and three-quarters 
of ever homeless students were chronically absent from school 
(64%-75%). 


Similar to mid-year transfers, chronic absenteeism rates were highest 
among the youngest and oldest students who had experienced 
homelessness (75%). 


Always housed students in Detroit had chronic absenteeism rates 
ranging from alow of 47% in middle school to a high of 61% in high 
school. 


Because being chronically absent in a prior year is one of 
the strongest predictors for future chronic absenteeism, 
identifying approaches to strengthen attendance in the 
early grades, particularly Kindergarten, is important for both 
homeless and housed students.1 


1 Cook, W., Lenhoff, S. W., Pogodzinski, B., & Singer, J. (2021). Third grade reading 
and attendance in Detroit. Detroit Education Research Partnership, Wayne State 
University. https://education.wayne.edu/detroit-education-research-partnership 
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Unequal Discipline: Recognizing 
the Impact of Trauma 


On average 1 out of every 6 (16%) Detroit students was suspended or 
expelled in SY 2017-18. This was two times higher than the statewide 
average for Michigan (8%). 


While disciplinary action rates in Detroit were higher than the 
statewide average overall, they mirrored the same pattern across 
economic and housing stability. Students who have never been 
identified as homeless and who were not economically disadvantaged 
had the lowest rates of disciplinary action (11%) followed by never 
homeless students who were economically disadvantaged (16%). 


Currently homeless students had the second highest rate (18%) and 
formerly homeless students were the most likely to be disciplined with 
one-quarter (24%) being suspended or expelled in a single year. 


The overall number of disciplinary actions in Detroit in SY 2017-18 was 
so high that Detroit students accounted for 12% of all suspensions and 
expulsions in the state of Michigan despite making up only 6% of the 
state’s student population. 


Addressing the systemic inequities leading to the suspension 
or expulsion of so many of Detroit's children is critical to the 
long-term educational success of the city’s students. The 
starkly different rates across racial, economic, and housing 
stability groups highlight the need to both address racial bias 
in the current system and better understand the behavioral 
manifestations of anxiety, depression, and trauma in children. 
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Disciplinary Action by Economic and Housing Status 


Percent of Students Suspended or Expelled 
All Detroit Schools | SY 2017-18 
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Source: Michigan Department of Education unpublished data tabulated by Poverty Solutions at 
the University of Michigan, School Year 2017-18 


Note: Percentages represent children enrolled in both DPSCD and Detroit charter schools in 

SY 2017-18. Currently Homeless students are those who have been identified as homeless 

in SY 2017-18. Formerly Homeless students are those who are not currently identified as 
homeless, but who have been identified as homeless at any point between SY 2009-10 and SY 
2016-17. Economically Disadvantaged, Never Homeless are those students who are identified 
as economically disadvantaged in SY 2017-18 who have never been identified as homeless 
between SY 2009-10 and SY 2017-18. Not Economically Disadvantaged, Never Homeless are 
those students who are not identified as economically disadvantaged in SY 2017-18 who have 
never been identified as homeless between SY 2009-10 and SY 2017-18. A significant under 
identification of students who experience homelessness exists in Detroit. Therefore, it is likely 
that students who have experienced homelessness are included in the Never Homeless groups. 
The sub-groups of Asian and Other Race/Ethnicity are not included to protect student privacy/ 
due to small numbers. 


Disciplinary Action by Housing Status and Grade Level 


Percent of Students Suspended or Expelled 
All Detroit Schools | SY 2017-18 
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Source: Michigan Department of Education unpublished data tabulated by Poverty Solutions 
at the University of Michigan, School Year 2017-18 


Note: Percentages represent children enrolled in both DPSCD and charter schools in SY 
2017-18. Always Housed are students who have never been identified as homeless between 
SY 2009-10 and SY 2017-18. Ever Homeless students are those who have been identified as 
homeless at any point between SY 2009-10 and SY 2017-18. A significant under identification 
of students who experience homelessness exists in Detroit. Therefore, it is likely that students 
who have experienced homelessness are included in the Always Housed group. 


Too Young to Be Suspended 
or Expelled 


When compared to the state overall, the use of suspension or 
expulsion by Detroit schools was more prevalent among younger 
students. 


In both Detroit and Michigan overall, middle schoolers had the highest 
disciplinary action rates. However, in Detroit, elementary students, 
not high schoolers, ranked second. More than 1 in 6 (18%) always 
housed and 1 in 4 (25%) ever homeless students in third through fifth 
grade in Detroit were suspended or expelled in SY 2017-18. These 
rates were 10 to 12 percentage points higher than their elementary 
school peers statewide and higher than their Detroit peers in high 
school (15% and 17% for always housed and ever homeless students, 
respectively). 


Detroit primary school students in second grade and younger also 
were disciplined at very high rates for their age. Roughly 1 in 12 (8%) 
always housed primary school students were suspended or expelled 
by their school — a rate equivalent to always housed high school 
students statewide (8%). Primary school students who were ever 
homeless faced even greater challenges with 1 in 7 (14%) suspended 
or expelled — a rate higher than always housed middle schoolers 
statewide (12%). 
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The alarmingly high rates of suspension for elementary school 
students raise the question of whether the use of suspension 

or expulsion is age appropriate, particularly for children below 
third grade. Developmental research suggests the fight-or-flight 
response, which can be easily triggered in children who have 
experienced trauma, is often misunderstood as a disciplinary 
issue. Approaching reactions driven by trauma in children with 
harsh disciplinary consequences does not improve the behavior in 
question and can often re-traumatize the child, leading to worse 
behavioral outcomes and negative associations with school. 


1 The Council of State Governments. “The School Discipline Consensus Report: 
Strategies from the Field to Keep Students Engaged in School and Out of the Juvenile 
Justice System,” https://csgjusticecenter.org/wp-content/uploads/2020/01/The 
School Discipline Consensus Report.pdf (accessed March 7, 2021). 
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Achievement Among Students by Economic and 
Housing Status | All Detroit Schools | SY 2017-18 


Percent of Students Proficient in English Language Arts (3rd-8th Grade) 
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Grade Level Proficiency and the 
Need for Ongoing Supports 


On average, 18% of third through eighth grade students in Detroit were 
proficient in English Language Arts (ELA) and 10% were proficient in 
math compared to 45% and 38% of students statewide. 


Detroit’s third through eighth grade proficiency rates varied by 
housing and economic stability. Always housed students who were not 
economically disadvantaged were proficient at rates two to three times 
those of their currently and formerly homeless peers (29%, 13% and 
14%, respectively in ELA, and 18%, 6%, and 5%, respectively in math). 


The difference between students who had experienced homelessness 
and those who were always housed and economically disadvantaged 
was smaller in Detroit than the state overall at just 3 to 5 percentage 
points. The fact that housed students who were economically 
disadvantaged had proficiency rates close to those of students who had 
experienced homelessness highlights the cumulative impact of Detroit’s 
higher rates of chronic absenteeism, school transfers, and discipline on 
all economically disadvantaged students. It may also be reflective of the 
impact of unidentified experiences of homelessness among students. 


Source: Michigan Department of Education unpublished data tabulated by Poverty 
Solutions at the University of Michigan, School Year 2017-18 


Note: Percentages represent children enrolled in both DPSCD and Detroit charter 
schools in SY 2017-18. Currently Homeless students are those who have been 
identified as homeless in SY 2017-18. Formerly Homeless students are those who 

are not currently identified as homeless, but who have been identified as homeless at 
any point between SY 2009-10 and SY 2016-17. Economically Disadvantaged, Never 
Homeless are those students who are identified as economically disadvantaged in 
SY 2017-18 who have never been identified as homeless between SY 2009-10 and SY 
2017-18. Not Economically Disadvantaged, Never Homeless are those students who 
are not identified as economically disadvantaged in SY 2017-18 who have never been 
identified as homeless between SY 2009-10 and SY 2017-18. A significant under 
identification of students who experience homelessness exists in Detroit. Therefore, 
itis likely that students who have experienced homelessness are included in the Never 
Homeless groups. 
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School Graduation and 
Dropout Rates in Detroit: 
Looking Back to Middle School 


On average, 73% of Detroit students graduated from high school on 
time, arate 8 percentage points lower than their peers statewide. 


Only 1 out of every 2 (50%) students who were homeless during 
high school graduated on time. This was similar to the graduation 
rate for homeless students statewide (53%). 


Homelessness during middle school is an early warning flag 

for students at risk of not graduating high school. Just over half 
(55%) of students who experienced homelessness during middle 
school graduated in four years even when students were housed 
throughout their high school years. This suggests that once a 
student is identified in middle school as homeless they should 
remain connected to supports. 


Homeless students enrolled in DPSCD had higher rates of 
graduation than their peers in charter schools and in the state overall 
(64% , 42% and 53%, respectively). This provides an opportunity to 
identify and build on supports that are working for students. 
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Four-Year Graduation Rate by Economic and Housing Status 
All Detroit Schools | Class of 2018 
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Source: Michigan Department of Education unpublished data tabulated by Poverty Solutions at the 
University of Michigan, School Year 2017-18 


Note: * indicates that percentages were redacted to protect student privacy. Percentages represent 
youth enrolled in both DPSCD and Detroit charter schools who were a part of the four year cohort 

for the class of 2018. Ever Homeless indicates that students were identified as homeless at some 
point during the specified time period — during high school, during middle school, or at some point 
during both high school and middle school. A significant under identification of students who 
experience homelessness exists in Detroit. Therefore, it is likely that students who have experienced 
homelessness are included in the Never Homeless groups. 


Four-Year Drop-Out Rate by Economic and Housing Status 
All Detroit Schools | Class of 2018 
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On average, 1 out of 7 (14%) students in Detroit dropped out 
of high school. This rate is 5 percentage points higher than the 
statewide average (9%). 


Roughly 1 in 4 (24%) Detroit high school students who 
experienced homelessness during either middle or high school 
dropped out in SY 2017-18. This was roughly two times the rate 
of their housed peers who were not economically disadvantaged 
(11%). 


High dropout rates do not have to be the case for students who 
experience homelessness. Homeless students who attended 
DPSCD schools had dropout rates that were 10 percentage 
points lower than their peers statewide (14% vs. 24%). 
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SCHOOLS COMMUNITY DISTRICT AND 
ALL DETROIT CHARTER SCHOOLS 


In Detroit, roughly 60% of students attend a school that is a part of the Detroit Public School Community 
District and 40% attend a charter school. Rather than looking at these entities together, this section provides 
separate snapshots of demographics and educational outcomes for all schools within the Detroit Public 
Schools Community District and then for all charter schools. 


While these data are designed to give a more detailed breakdown serve only as a starting point to generate questions that focus on 
for people working within one of the two systems, caution should exploring opportunities for improvement. The fact that students 
be taken when interpreting comparisons between charter school who are homeless have outcomes that differ across these two 

Fe] a(@l D) mas) ©) DKo]U | nexo)a ai s\om ©) al || ,(oM DB) eae) OF Doi ale lake) acre arele) one (om alele broad education systems shows that the educational futures of 
represent one unified organization so their outcomes cannot homeless students are not fixed and can be affected by school 


be generalized across the entire charter system. These pages Fe] ate Ke) si 4d (o1m ofe)|(el(>ter-] ale Bs10] 8) 010) a Kse 
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Key Takeaways 


» 


» 


» 


In SY 2017-18, of the 1,785 students who were identified as homeless, 
815 were enrolled ina DPSCD school, 967 were enrolled at a Detroit 
charter school, and 3 were missing school data. 


At both DPSCD and all Detroit charters, the number of students 
identified as homeless was significantly less than the number of 
students estimated to be experiencing homelessness. At DPSCD, 
between 4,000-8,682 students were estimated to have been 
homeless in in SY 2017-18. Across all Detroit charters, 2,999-5,510 
students were estimated to be homeless that same year. 


Overall, charter schools identified a larger proportion of homeless 
students compared to their overall student population (2.8% at Detroit 
charters vs. 1.5% at DPSCD). However, it is notable that 54% of all 
homeless students identified by charter schools were identified by just 
seven schools. These schools included Cesar Chavez Academy Upper 
and Lower Elementary schools; Covenant House Academy Central, 
East, and Southwest; Detroit Public Safety Academy, and George 
Crockett Academy. Learning more about the identification process and 
supports for homeless students at these schools could provide insight 
into how to improve identification and supports for homeless students 
elsewhere in Detroit. 


Mid-year school transfers for homeless students enrolled ina DPSCD 
school were 11 percentage points higher than the rate for homeless 
students enrolled in a Detroit charter school (27% vs. 16%). While 
homeless students had the highest rates, mid-year transfers were 

a problem faced by students overall at DPSCD. Roughly 1 in 8 (13%) 
DPSCD students transfered schools mid-year. On average, these 
students attended only 92 days of school, close to 50 days fewer 
than their peers who did not transfer mid-year (139 days). Identifying 
approaches that are working in some schools to maintain school 
stability is an important part of increasing attendance and ultimately 
grade level proficiency. 


» High schoolers who experienced homelessness and were enrolled 
ina DPSCD high school had higher graduation and lower dropout 
rates than both their peers in Detroit charter schools and their peers 
statewide (64%, 42% and 53%, respectively for graduation and 14%, 
27%, and 24%, respectively for dropout). Understanding more about 
what is working in DPSCD could help improve practices not only in 
charter schools within Detroit, but also in schools across the state. 
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* Low estimate is based on 10% of all economically disadvantaged students — the threshold identified in Michigan for a likely under count of students who are homeless. The high estimate 

is based on 16% of all students enrolled in DPSCD. This percent comes from the proportion of households with children under 18 in Detroit who reported being evicted or otherwise forced to 
leave their home within the last 12 months in the 2017 Detroit Metro Area Communities Study. In both high and low estimates the number of currently homeless students identified in SY 2017- 
18 is subtracted to create the estimate of students experiencing homelessness who were not identified. 
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* Low estimate is based on 10% of all economically disadvantaged students — the threshold identified in Michigan for a likely under count of students who are homeless. The high estimate 

is based on 16% of all students enrolled in DPSCD. This percent comes from the proportion of households with children under 18 in Detroit who reported being evicted or otherwise forced to 
leave their home within the last 12 months in the 2017 Detroit Metro Area Communities Study. In both high and low estimates the number of currently homeless students identified in SY 2017- 
18 is subtracted to create the estimate of students experiencing homelessness who were not identified. 
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Key Takeaways 


» While only 2% of Michigan students were homeless in SY 2017- 
18, 8% of all fifth graders, roughly 1 out of every 12 students, 
experienced homelessness at some point during elementary 
school. 


» Across educational indicators both immediate and long- 

term educational setbacks were seen among students who 
experienced homelessness. With such a large proportion of 
students experiencing homelessness at some point during their 
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» 


A STATEWIDE PERSPECTIVE 


In order to understand the educational impact of homelessness and housing instability on children in Detroit, 
it is important to know whether the outcomes and trends seen in Detroit are unique to the city or part of a 
larger statewide pattern. To date, there has not been a comprehensive look at the educational outcomes of 
students in Michigan who are currently and formerly homeless in comparison to their peers who have never 
experienced homelessness. This section focuses on filling that gap by establishing a statewide “baseline” for 
the educational outcomes explored in Section Two for Detroit. 


K-12 education, it is important to consider not just if a student 
is currently homeless, but whether a child has ever experienced 
homelessness. 


Homeless students transfered schools mid-year at a rate close 
to three times the statewide average (20% vs. 7%). These 

high mid-year transfer rates suggest more needs to be done 
to ensure homeless students’ right to school stability under 
McKinney-Vento law. 


» 


Close to half (46%) of homeless students in the state of Michigan were 
chronically absent from school, missing 10% or more of school days. 
This rate was 2.3 times the statewide average (20%). 


Close to 1in 10 (9%) ever homeless children in second grade and 
younger were suspended or expelled, a rate three times that of their 
housed peers (3%) and on par with high school students who had never 
experienced homelessness (8%). 


Homeless students and students who were formerly homeless had 
English Language Arts (ELA) and math proficiency rates that were 
around half the statewide average. 


» 


» 


In the class of 2018, students who experienced homelessness at any 
point during middle or high school accounted for 1 out of every 5 (20%) 
students who dropped out. By comparison they made up 7% of all 
students in the class of 2018. 


While students in Detroit faced greater educational challenges overall 
than students statewide, overarching trends for homeless students 
were similar. Students who were homeless fared worse educationally 
than their peers who were housed, and students who were formerly 
homeless continued to face greater educational risks than their peers 
who had never been homeless. The consistency of the Detroit and 
statewide data highlight the need for both immediate and ongoing 
supports to meet the educational needs of students who have 
experienced homelessness. 
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Homeless Students Face High 
Risk of Mid-Year School Transfers 


School stability is important to both the educational and emotional 
well-being of children. It takes time to build relationships and the longer 
a teacher knows a student, the more likely they are to recognize when 
a student is struggling and in need of support. While the importance 

of school stability is widely understood, mid-year school transfers are 
fairly common in Michigan. 


On average, 7% of Michigan students transfered school mid-year. 
This is the equivalent of 1 out of every 14 students or roughly 106,800 
students transferring schools mid-year. 


Mid-year transfer rates were higher for students who experienced 
greater economic and housing instability, with currently homeless 
students transferring schools mid-year at four times the rate of their 
always housed peers who were not economically disadvantaged 
(20% vs. 5%). 


The fact that 1 in 5 currently homeless students transfered 
schools mid-year is concerning. Under federal law, homeless 
students have a right to remain in their school of origin and 
to receive supports (such as transportation) to make this 
possible. Understanding why so many homeless children are 
transferring schools mid-year and providing supports that 
can improve school stability for them is important to both 
their emotional and educational well-being. 
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Mid-Year School Transfer Rate by Economic and 
Housing Status 


Percent of Students Who Transferred Schools Mid-Year 
All Michigan Schools | SY 2017-18 
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Source: Michigan Department of Education unpublished data tabulated by Poverty Solutions at 
the University of Michigan, School Year 2017-18 


Note: Percentages represent children enrolled in both public and charter schools in SY 2017-18. 
Currently Homeless students are those who have been identified as homeless in SY 2017- 

18. Formerly Homeless students are those who are not currently identified as homeless, but 
who have been identified as homeless at any point between SY 2009-10 and SY 2016-17. 
Economically Disadvantaged, Never Homeless are those students who are identified as 
economically disadvantaged in SY 2017-18 who have never been identified as homeless 
between SY 2009-10 and SY 2017-18. Not Economically Disadvantaged, Never Homeless are 
those students who are not identified as economically disadvantaged in SY 2017-18 who have 
never been identified as homeless between SY 2009-10 and SY 2017-18. 


Mid-Year School Transfer Rate by Housing Status and 
Grade Level 


Percent of Students Who Transferred Schools Mid-Year 
All Michigan Schools | SY 2017-18 
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Source: Michigan Department of Education unpublished data tabulated by Poverty 
Solutions at the University of Michigan, School Year 2017-18 


Note: Percentages represent children enrolled in both public and charter schools in SY 
2017-18. Always Housed are students who have never been identified as homeless between 
SY 2009-10 and SY 2017-18. Ever Homeless students are those who have been identified 
as homeless at any point between SY 2009-10 and SY 2017-18. 


Young Students Most Likely to 
Transfer Schools Mid-Year 


Across all grades, students who had ever experienced homelessness 
transfered school mid-year at rates roughly two to three times higher 
than their always housed peers. 


Mid-year transfers were highest for all students in the early grades 
with 1 in 10 (10%) always housed and 1 in 6 (18%) ever homeless 
students in second grade or younger ending the school year at a school 
different from the one where they began. 


Transfer rates declined in third through fifth grade and remained stable 
in middle school at 4% and 11% for always housed and ever homeless 
students, respectively. 


In high school, mid-year transfer rates increased for both always 
housed and ever homeless students, 6% and 16%, respectively. 


Given the research showing mid-year school transfers are 
associated with significant educational set backs,! identifying 
strategies that reduce these harmful transitions, particularly 
among young students, may be an important part of 
improving third grade reading proficiency and educational 
outcomes overall in the state. 


1 U.S. Department of Education, Report to the President and Congress on the 
Implementation of the Education for Homeless Children and Youth Program 
under the McKinney-Vento Homeless Assistance Act, http://www2.ed.gov/ 
programs/homeless/rpt2006.doc (accessed July 21, 2015) 
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Missing School, Missing aHome 


In SY 2017-18, 1 out of every 5 Michigan K-12 students was chronically 
absent from school missing 10% or more of school days. 


These rates varied starkly by economic and housing stability. 
Economically disadvantaged students who were always housed were 
chronically absent at three times the rate of their always housed peers 
who were not economically disadvantaged (27% vs. 9%). 


The difference was more stark for currently homeless students, who 
were chronically absent at five times the rate of their always housed, 
not economically disadvantaged peers (46% vs. 9%). 


The risk of being chronically absent did not go away for students 
once stable housing was found. Among students who were currently 
housed but had been homeless at any point between SY 2009-10 
and SY 2016-17 (formerly homeless), more than one-third (38%) were 
chronically absent from school. 
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Chronic Absenteeism Rate by Economic and 
Housing Status 


Percent of Students Who Missed 10% or More Days of School 
All Michigan Schools | SY 2017-18 
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Source: Michigan Department of Education unpublished data tabulated by Poverty Solutions at 
the University of Michigan, School Year 2017-18 


Note: Percentages represent children enrolled in both public and charter schools in SY 
2017-18. Currently Homeless students are those who have been identified as homeless in SY 
2017-18. Formerly Homeless students are those who are not currently identified as homeless, 
but who have been identified as homeless at any point between SY 2009-10 and SY 2016- 

17. Economically Disadvantaged, Never Homeless are those students who are identified as 
economically disadvantaged in SY 2017-18 who have never been identified as homeless 
between SY 2009-10 and SY 2017-18. Not Economically Disadvantaged, Never Homeless are 
those students who are not identified as economically disadvantaged in SY 2017-18 who have 
never been identified as homeless between SY 2009-10 and SY 2017-18. 


Chronic Absenteeism Rate by Housing Status and 
Grade Level 


Percent of Students Who Missed 10% or More Days of School 
All Michigan Schools | SY 2017-18 
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Source: Michigan Department of Education unpublished data tabulated by Poverty 
Solutions at the University of Michigan, School Year 2017-18 


Note: Percentages represent children enrolled in both public and charter schools in 

SY 2017-18. Always Housed are students who have never been identified as homeless 
between SY 2009-10 and SY 2017-18. Ever Homeless students are those who have been 
identified as homeless at any point between SY 2009-10 and SY 2017-18. 


When Do Students Face the 
Highest Risk of Being Chronically 
Absent? 


Across grades, students who had ever been homeless had more than 
two times the chronic absenteeism rate of their always housed peers. 


Chronic absenteeism was highest among high school students. 
Roughly half (48%) of ever homeless and one-quarter (23%) of always 
housed students missed 10% or more of school. 


Primary and middle school students had the second highest chronic 
absenteeism rates with roughly 1 out of 3 ever homeless and 1 out of 6 
always housed studentsmissing 10% or more of school. 


While third through fifth graders had the lowest chronic absenteeism 
rates by grade group, their rates were still high with 31% of ever 
homeless and 13% of always housed students chronically absent. 
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Re-examining Discipline in the 
State 


On average 8% of students in the state of Michigan were either 
suspended or expelled in SY 2017-18, with greater economic and 
housing instability associated with much higher risk of disciplinary 
action. 


Housed students who were economically disadvantaged were 
suspended or expelled at rates close to three times those of their 
housed peers who were not economically disadvantaged (11% vs. 4%, 
respectively). 


Homeless students faced even greater risk, with four times 
the disciplinary action rate of their housed peers who were not 
economically disadvantaged (16% vs. 4%, respectively). 


The association between homelessness and higher rates of 
disciplinary action persisted even after stable housing was found. 
Michigan students who were currently housed but had experienced 
homelessness at any point in the last eight years (formerly homeless) 
were disciplined at rates even higher than their currently homeless 
peers (18% vs. 16%, respectively). 


A strong intersection exists between race, economic security, 

and housing stability when it comes to disciplinary action rates for 
Michigan’s students. While formerly homeless students of all races 
face the highest rates of suspension and expulsion, Black students are 
disproportionately impacted, facing disciplinary action rates four times 
the rate of their Asian peers (27% vs. 7%). The U.S. has a long history of 
criminalizing Black people, and the pattern extends to the inequitable 
application of school discipline policies. 
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Disciplinary Action by Economic and Housing Status 


Percent of Students Suspended or Expelled 
All Michigan Schools | SY 2017-18 
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Source: Michigan Department of Education unpublished data tabulated by Poverty Solutions 
at the University of Michigan, School Year 2017-18 


Note: Percentages represent children enrolled in both public and charter schools in SY 2017-18. 
Currently Homeless students are those who have been identified as homeless in SY 2017- 

18. Formerly Homeless students are those who are not currently identified as homeless, but 
who have been identified as homeless at any point between SY 2009-10 and SY 2016-17. 
Economically Disadvantaged, Never Homeless are those students who are identified as 
economically disadvantaged in SY 2017-18 who have never been identified as homeless 
between SY 2009-10 and SY 2017-18. Not Economically Disadvantaged, Never Homeless are 
those students who are not identified as economically disadvantaged in SY 2017-18 who have 
never been identified as homeless between SY 2009-10 and SY 2017-18. 


Disciplinary Action by Housing Status and Grade Level 


Percent of Students Suspended or Expelled 
All Michigan Schools | SY 2017-18 
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Source: Michigan Department of Education unpublished data tabulated by Poverty 
Solutions at the University of Michigan, School Year 2017-18 


Note: Percentages represent children enrolled in any Michigan public or charter school in SY 
2017-18. Always Housed are students who have never been identified as homeless between 
SY 2009-10 and SY 2017-18. Ever Homeless students are those who have been identified 
as homeless at any point between SY 2009-10 and SY 2017-18. 


Elementary Students and the 
Trauma of Homelessness: Are 
Some Students Too Young to 
Suspend or Expel? 


While the percent of students suspended or expelled by schools in 
Michigan varied by grade level, students across all grades who had 
ever experienced homelessness were disciplined at two or more times 
the rate of their always housed peers. 


This trend was particularly stark for the state’s youngest students. 

In SY 2017-18, 9% of ever homeless children in second grade and 
younger were suspended or expelled - a rate three times that of their 
housed peers (3%) and on par with high school students who had never 
experienced homelessness (8%). 


For both always housed and ever homeless students, middle schoolers 
in Michigan experienced the highest disciplinary action rates at 12% 
and 26%, respectively. It is particularly notable that one-quarter of ever 
homeless middle schoolers were either suspended or expelled in just 
one year. 


Middle school is a critical point of development for children 
that sets the stage for high school, as this is typically when 
puberty begins to have profound impacts on cognitive, 
social, and emotional capabilities. Identifying opportunities 
to connect students who are struggling to needed supports 
rather than applying punitive consequences can have lasting 
impacts on future educational success. 


1 Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. “Middle Schools: 
Social, Emotional, and Metacognitive Growth,” https://www.ascd.org/books/the- 
best-schools?chapter=middle-schools-social-emotional-and-metacognitive- 
growth (accessed March 7, 2021) 
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Grade Level Proficiency: The Need 
for Ongoing Supports 


The cumulative impact of chronic absenteeism, frequent school 
transfers, and high discipline rates are evident in the overall 
proficiency rates for third through eighth grade students in Michigan 
who are homeless. 


Aways housed, economically disadvantaged students had English 
Language Arts (ELA) and math proficiency rates that were 10 and 9 
percentage points higher, respectively, than their homeless peers. 
The difference between always housed students who were not 
economically disadvantaged was even greater, with these students 
having proficiency rates roughly three times higher than their 
homeless peers (61% vs. 22% in ELA and 55% vs. 15% in math). 


This disparity persisted in both ELA and math among students who 
were currently housed but had previously experienced homelessness. 
Formerly homeless students met grade-level proficiency standards 

at rates that were almost the same as their currently homeless peers 
(22% compared to 25%, respectively, in math and 15% compared to 
16%, respectively, in ELA). 


Understanding that, without appropriate supports, 
homelessness can have lasting educational impacts across a 
child's life is critical to improving statewide proficiency rates. 
Homelessness is widespread across the state with roughly 
1in 12 (8%) of fifth graders in Michigan having experienced 
homelessness at some point during elementary school. 


Source: Michigan Department of Education unpublished data tabulated by Poverty 
Solutions at the University of Michigan, School Year 2017-18 


Note: Percentages represent children enrolled in both public and charter schools in SY 
2017-18. Currently Homeless students are those who have been identified as homeless 
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Achievement Among Students by Economic and 
Housing Status 


All Michigan Schools | SY 2017-18 
Percent of Students Proficient in English Language Arts (3rd-8th Grade) 
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in SY 2017-18. Formerly Homeless students are those who are not currently identified as 
homeless, but who have been identified as homeless at any point between SY 2009-10 and SY 
2016-17. Economically Disadvantaged, Never Homeless are those students who are identified 
as economically disadvantaged in SY 2017-18 who have never been identified as homeless 
between SY 2009-10 and SY 2017-18. Not Economically Disadvantaged, Never Homeless are 
those students who are not identified as economically disadvantaged in SY 2017-18 who have 
never been identified as homeless between SY 2009-10 and SY 2017-18. 


Four-Year Graduation Rate by Economic and 
Housing Status 


Percent of Students Who Graduated High School in Four Years 
All Michigan Schools | Class of 2018 
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Source: Michigan Department of Education unpublished data tabulated by Poverty Solutions at 
the University of Michigan, School Year 2017-18. 


Note: Percentages represent youth enrolled in both public and charter schools who were a 
part of the four year cohort for the class of 2018. Ever Homeless indicates that students were 
identified as homeless at some point during the specified time period — during high school, 
during middle school, or at some point during both high school and middle school. 


The Lasting Challenges of 
Homelessness: Graduation 
and Dropout Rates in the State 
of Michigan 


On average, 81% of all students in the class of 2018 graduated from 
high school on time. 


Just over half (53%) of students who experienced homelessness at 
any point during high school graduated on time. When compared to 
their peers who never experienced homelessness during high school, 
this rate was 20 percentage points lower than their economically 
disadvantaged peers and 40 percentage points lower than their peers 
who were not economically disadvantaged. 


Students who had experienced homelessness at any point during 
middles school were also at risk for not graduating on time, even if 
they never experienced homelessness during high school. Just 55% 
graduated in four years, which is only two percentage points higher 
than their peers who were homeless at any point during high school. 


Identifying and connecting students who experience 
homelessness during middle school to supports as they 
transition to high school may provide an opportunity for 
early intervention. 
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On average, close to 1 in 10 (9%) of Michigan students in the class of 
2018 dropped out of school. 


Students who experienced homelessness had dropout rates that 
were eight times those of their always housed, not economically 
disadvantaged peers (24% vs. 3%). This was true for both students 
who experienced homelessness during high school and students 
who were not homelessness in high school but had experienced 
homelessness during middle school. 


Students who had experienced homelessness at some point during 
middle or high school accounted for 1 out of every 5 (20%) students 
who dropped out of the class of 2018. By comparison they only made 
up 7% of all students in the class of 2018. 


Experience of Housing Instability Among 
Students Who Dropped Out of High School 


Percent of Dropouts Who Had Experienced Homelessness 
All Michigan Schools | Class of 2018 
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Four-Year Dropout Rate by Economic and 
Housing Stability 


Percent of Students Who Dropped Out of High School within Four Years 
All Michigan Schools | Class of 2018 
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While it is critical to understand the educational experience and challenges faced by children who have been 
homeless, it is also important to think about how family homelessness can be prevented in the first place. 
Social safety net programs can play an important role in preventing and ending homelessness, but only when 
they are accessible to families in need. 


To better understand homeless families’ access to social safety Key Takeaways 

net programs in both Detroit and Michigan overall, this section 
examines the overlap between children identified as homeless » One-third of homeless students in Michigan lived in families 
by their school and whether or not they live in families receiving who were not receiving SNAP benefits in SY 2015-16. 
benefits from either the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance » Less than 10% of homeless children in the state of Michigan 
Program (SNAP, commonly referred to as food stamps) or lived in families receiving TANF benefits in SY 2015-16. 
Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF, commonly 

referred to as cash assistance). The section concludes by » In Detroit roughly one-quarter of homeless students lived in 


families without access to SNAP and 89% lived in families not 


looking at the intersection between homelessness and the ae ‘ 
receiving TANF benefits. 


foster care system for children in K-12 schools. 
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» While SNAP and TANF represent only two of the state’s poverty 
alleviation programs, these data provide a picture of the many 
vulnerable families in need of supports who slip through the 
cracks. This highlights the importance of targeted outreach to 
vulnerable families. 


» More than 1 in 4 (26%) Michigan K-12 students in foster care in 
SY 2015-16 had experienced homelessness at some point since 
SY 2009-10. 


» Students who were homeless in SY 2014-15 were 14 times more 
likely to enter foster care in SY 2015-16 than students who were 
not homeless in SY 2014-15. 


» While homelessness and poverty alone are not reasons that 
a child should be removed from their family, children who 
experience homelessness face significantly higher risk of 
entering the foster care system. Further exploration of whether 
there are opportunities to prevent children who are homeless 
from being separated from their families is needed. 


Slipping Through the Cracks 


A significant proportion of children who were homeless lived in families 
that were not receiving food or financial assistance through the state’s 
safety net programs. 


In SY 2015-16, close to 1 in 4 (23%) Detroit children who were 
homeless and 1 in 3 Michigan children who were homeless were in 
families not receiving SNAP benefits. 


Even fewer homeless students were in families receiving financial 
support through TANF. In Detroit 89%, and in Michigan 91%, of 
homeless students were in families not receiving TANF. 
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Homeless Students Not Receiving SNAP and TANF 
Benefits 


All Detroit vs. All Michigan Schools | SY 2015-16 
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Note: Percentages represent children attending both public and charter schools who were 
identified as homeless. 


Source: Michigan Department of Education and MDHHS unpublished data tabulated by 
Poverty Solutions at the University of Michigan, School Year 2015-16. 


Government social safety net programs play an important 
role in both preventing families from becoming homeless 
and helping families to exit homelessness. Identifying 
and addressing barriers to accessing these programs for 
Michigan’s most vulnerable families is an important part of 
reducing child homelessness in the state. 


OPPORTUNITY 


Simplifying the TANF process and providing application eligibility 
period (AEP) waivers automatically to all families who meet the 
McKinney-Vento or HUD definitions of homelessness could help 
increase access to needed cash assistance. 
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Demographics of Homeless 
Students Not Receiving SNAP 


Among homeless students in Detroit who were not receiving SNAP 
benefits, 4% were white, 62% were Black, 33% were Hispanic, 

and 1% identified as another race or ethnicity. Hispanic students 
were significantly overrepresented, making up 33% of students in 
families not receiving SNAP, but only 11% of all homeless students 

in Detroit. This may in part be due to both immigration status and 
fear. Undocumented immigrants are ineligible for public benefits and 
increased Immigration and Customs Enforcement (ICE) activity in 
Detroit during this time may have scared many legal immigrants from 
applying, despite their eligibility. 


In the state overall, 63% of homeless students not receiving SNAP were 
white, 21% were Black, 12% were Hispanic, and 4% identified as another 
race or ethnicity. Statewide, white students were overrepresented by 5 
percentage points among those not receiving SNAP. 


“We know with the homeless kids, [they’re] always going to be 
hungry.” — Martha Perez, school homelessness liaison, Cesar Chavez 
Academy Upper Elementary 
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Race and Ethnicity of Homeless Students 
Not Receiving SNAP Food Benefits 


All Detroit vs. All Michigan Schools | SY 2015-16 
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Source: Michigan Department of Education and MDHHS unpublished data tabulated by 
Poverty Solutions at the University of Michigan, School Year 2015-16. 


Percent of Homeless Students Not Reciving SNAP Homeless students who lived in families not receiving SNAP benefits 
Food Benefits by Detroit City Council District attended schools in every Detroit city council district but the percent 
All Detroit Schools | SY 2015-16 of homeless students facing this challenge varied. Homeless students 
attending school in Council District 4 had the highest rates of SNAP 
receipt with only 13% not receiving benefits. By comparison, homeless 
60% |— students in Council District 6 had the lowest rate of SNAP receipt with 
lin 3 (35%) homeless students not receiving benefits. 
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Note: Percentages represent children attending DPSCD and Detroit charter schools who 
were identified as homeless and whose families were not receiving SNAP food benefits that 
same year. 


Source: Michigan Department of Education and MDHHS unpublished data tabulated by 
Poverty Solutions at the University of Michigan, School Year 2015-16. 
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Demographics of Homeless 
Students Without Access to TANF 


Among homeless students in Detroit who were not receiving TANF 
benefits, 4% were white, 82% were Black, 14% were Hispanic, and 
0.5% identified as another race or ethnicity. Like SNAP, Hispanic 
students were overrepresented among those not receiving TANF, 
however this gap was smaller - just 5 percentage points. 


In the state overall, 57% of homeless students not receiving TANF 
were white, 30% were Black, 11% were Hispanic, and 3% identified 
as another race or ethnicity. These rates were roughly proportional to 
the demographics of students who were homeless statewide. 
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Race and Ethnicity of Homeless Students 
Not Receiving to TANF Benefits 


All Detroit vs. All Michigan Schools | SY 2015-16 
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Source: Michigan Department of Education and MDHHS unpublished data tabulated by 
Poverty Solutions at the University of Michigan, School Year 2015-16. 


Percent of Homeless Students Not Receiving 
TANF Benefits by Detroit City Council District 


All Detroit Schools | SY 2015-16 
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Source for all: Michigan Department of Education and MDHHS unpublished data tabulated 
by Poverty Solutions at the University of Michigan, School Year 2015-16. 


Across all Detroit city council districts, the vast majority of homeless 
students lived in families not receiving TANF benefits. Like SNAP 
receipt, homeless students attending school in Council District 6 had 
the lowest rate of TANF receipt with more than 9 out of 10 (92%) not 
receiving TANF financial supports. 


TANF dollars have the potential to provide families with the 
flexible cash needed to exit homelessness, but the vast 
majority of homeless children in Detroit and the state are 

in families not receiving these benefits. Identifying why so 
few homeless families are receiving TANF and addressing 
these barriers could help reduce the amount of time that 
children live in unstable housing conditions and even prevent 
homelessness from occurring in the first place. 


“I get the chance to work with parents a lot because of multiple 
positions so when | call about one thing, the parents make me aware 
(because they know me) that they’re running short on food or will 

be evicted.” — Margaret Thigpen, homelessness liaison, George 
Crockett Academy 
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Disentangling Homelessness and 
Foster Care 


According to the state of Michigan’s Mandated Reporter Training, 
poverty and homelessness alone are not reasons for a child to be 
removed from their family and placed into foster care. Service agencies, 
however, report that many families do not disclose their homelessness 
due to fear of losing their children. This makes understanding the 
intersection of foster care and homelessness important. 


In SY 2015-16, 6% of Detroit students in foster care also experienced 
homelessness during that same year. Rates were similar for the state 
overall, with 7% of students in foster care having also been homeless 
in SY 2015-16. 


While the SY 2015-16 data are not reported in a way that makes it 
possible to disentangle whether homelessness occurred before or 
after a student entered foster care, experiencing homelessness in the 
year prior was an independent foster care risk. When homelessness 
in the previous year is examined, students who were homeless in SY 
2014-15 were 14 times more likely to enter foster in SY 2015-16 than 
students who were not homeless in SY 2014-15. 


Among students in foster care in SY 2015-16, homelessness was 
something that roughly 1 out of every 4 had experienced at some point 
in the last seven years (22% in Detroit and 26% in Michigan overall). 


Children in foster care also had a higher risk of becoming an 
unaccompanied homeless youth. Roughly 1 in 12 (8%) of students 
identified by their schools as unaccompanied youth in SY 2015-16 
had been in the foster care system at some point in the last five years. 


Experience of Homelessness Among K-12 
Students in Foster Care 
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Detroit Michigan 


! Students in foster care who were also homeless that same year 


® Students in foster care who were not homeless in SY 2015-16 but had 
experienced homelessness in a prior school year 


Source: Michigan Department of Education and MDHHS unpublished data tabulated by 
Poverty Solutions at the University of Michigan, School Year 2009-10 through SY 2015-16. 


Note: Percentages represent children attending both public and charter schools who were in 
foster care at some point during SY 2015-16. The category “awaiting foster care placement” 
was excluded as a category of homelessness in analysis to align with current McKinney-Vento 
homelessness categories and ensure that the definitions of analysis groups did not overlap. 


A better understanding of the relationship between experiences of homelessness and foster care is 
needed. The fact that roughly one-quarter of students in foster care in SY 2015-16 had experienced 
homelessness at some point in the prior seven years suggests that opportunities may exist to connect 
families with housing and economic resources that could prevent children from later entering foster care. 
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Student Totals History of Homelessness Educational Outcomes of Homeless Students 
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Source: Michigan Department of Education unpublished data tabulated by Poverty Solutions at the University of Michigan, School Year 2017-18. 


Note: Numbers are redacted (*) to protect student privacy in line with FERPA guidance, or are not applicable. All data are for SY 2017-18, except for the three history of homelessness metrics, 
which are across SY 2009-10 to SY 2017-18. 
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which are across SY 2009-10 to SY 2017-18. 
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Student Totals History of Homelessness Educational Outcomes of Homeless Students 
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Student Totals History of Homelessness Educational Outcomes of Homeless Students 
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Source: Michigan Department of Education unpublished data tabulated by Poverty Solutions at the University of Michigan, School Year 2017-18. 


Note: Numbers are redacted (*) to protect student privacy in line with FERPA guidance, or are not applicable. All data are for SY 2017-18, except for the five history of homelessness metrics, 
which are across SY 2009-10 to SY 2017-18. 
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Student Totals History of Homelessness Educational Outcomes of Homeless Students 
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Student Totals History of Homelessness Educational Outcomes of Homeless Students 
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Source: Michigan Department of Education unpublished data tabulated by Poverty Solutions at the University of Michigan, School Year 2017-18. 


Note: Numbers are redacted (*) to protect student privacy in line with FERPA guidance, or are not applicable. All data are for SY 2017-18, except for the five history of homelessness metrics, 
which are across SY 2009-10 to SY 2017-18. 


G LO S SA RY O [- Chronically Absent: Missing 10% or more days in the school year. Absences 
do not include days missed due to suspension or school-wide releases. 
TT —_ = M S Currently Homeless: Students who were identified by their school as 


homeless at any time during the specified school year, regardless of 
whether they were living doubled up, in shelter, unsheltered, or in another 
Always Housed: All students not identified as homeless at any point temporary living situation. 
between SY 2009-10 and SY 2017-18, the years for which data were 


available for analysis. Disciplinary Action Rate: The percent of students who were either 


suspended or expelled in a single school year. Because of the way data were 
Awaiting Foster Care: Students who are living in a non-permanent, recorded in the administrative records it was not possible to accurately 
transitional, or emergency out-of-home foster care placement. separate suspensions and expulsions into individual categories. 
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Dropout Rate (Four-Year): The percentage of students who entered ninth 
grade in SY 2014-2015 and within four years left high school without 
graduating. 


Educational Outcomes: Events that take place during a student’s time 

in school (such as graduation, dropping out, repeating a grade, chronic 
absenteeism, and standardized test scores) that are recognized indicators 
of educational challenges and success. 


Early Intervention: Services and support to aid students with 
developmental delays before Kindergarten. 


Economically Disadvantaged: Economically disadvantaged students are 
those eligible for free or reduced-price meals under the National School 
Lunch program, are in households receiving food (SNAP) or cash assistance 
(TANF), are eligible under Medicaid, are homeless, are migrant, or are in 
foster care. 


Elementary School: Kindergarten through fifth grade. 


English Language Arts (ELA) Test: Every year, the Michigan Department 
of Education administers standardized tests to students in third through 
eightth grade and 11th grade to assess the proficiency of students across 
the state in reading, writing and comprehension. 


Ever Homeless: Students who were homeless at any point between SY 
2009-10 and SY 2017-18, the years for which data was available. 


Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act (FERPA): A federal law that 
protects the privacy of student educational records for schools that receive 
applicable program funds from the U.S. Department of Education. 


Fight-or-Flight Response: A physiological reaction to mental or physical 
terror that prepares the body to respond to danger. 


Formerly Homeless: Formerly homeless students are those who are not 
identified as homeless in the 2017-18 school year, but who have been 
identified as homeless at any point between SY 2009-10 and SY 2016-17 
(the years for which data was available for analysis). 
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Foster Care: Children who were in foster care while attending a Michigan 
public or charter school. 


Grade Level Proficiency: Statewide English language arts and math test 
scores are recorded on a 4-point scale. Students who receive either a 3 or 
4 on these grade level tests are deemed to be proficient in the content for 
their grade. A score of 3 indicates that the student has achieved grade-level 
proficiency in the subject, while 4 indicates above-grade-level proficiency. 


Graduation Rate (Four-Year): The percentage of students who entered 
ninth grade in SY 2014-2015 and graduated high school within four years. 


High School: Ninth through 12th grade. 


Homeless: The McKinney-Vento Act defines homeless children and youths 
as those who “lack a fixed, regular, and adequate nighttime residence.” 
Homeless students are divided in the following categories: 


Unsheltered — Students living ina space not meant for human 
habitation, such as a car, on the street, or in an abandoned building. 


Hotel/Motel — Students living in a hotel or motel. 


Shelter — Students living in a city-funded or city-operated emergency 
or transitional shelter. 


Doubled-up — Students staying with another family or person due to 
loss of housing or economic hardship. 


Other — Homeless students who did not fall into any of the other listed 
nighttime residence categories and until December 2016 children 
awaiting foster care placement. In December 2016, children awaiting 
foster care were removed from the McKinney-Vento as a homelessness 
category and are no longer included in “other”. 


Individualized Education Program (IEP): An Individualized Education 
Program is created when a student is deemed eligible for special education 
services through the Department of Education. This plan details the programs 
and services the student will need in order to be successful in school. 


Intermediate school district (ISD): In the state of Michigan, an 
intermediate school district (ISD) is a government agency usually 
organized at the county or multi-county level that assists a local school 
district in providing programs and services through maximizing economies 
of scale in staff development, purchasing, and administrative services. 
ISDs also can be called Regional Educational Service Agencies (RESA), 
Educational Service Agencies (ESA), Regional Educational Service 
Districts (RESD) or Educational Service Districts (ESD). 


Math Test: Every year, the Michigan Department of Education 
administers standardized tests to students in third through eighth grade in 
the subject of math. 


McKinney-Vento Homeless Education Assistance Act: A federal law that 
guarantees equal access to public education for homeless children and 
youth. As a part of the law, schools are required to identify and immediately 
enroll children who are homeless and to remove any barriers that prevent a 
student's full participation in school. 


Middle School: Sixth through eighth grade. 


Mid-Year Transfer: A school transfer that takes place during the school year, 
not as the result of normal matriculation. For the purposes of this book mid- 
year transfers were identified when a student started and ended the year at 
different schools. 


Never Homeless, Economically Disadvantaged: All students who have 
never been identified as homeless between SY 2009-10 and SY 2017-18 
and who are identified as economically disadvantaged in SY 2017-18. 


Never Homeless, Not Economically Disadvantaged: All students who have 
never been identified as homeless between SY 2009-10 and SY 2017-18 
and who are not identified as economically disadvantaged in SY 2017-18. 


Poverty: The Federal Poverty Level was first calculated to represent the 
minimum income an average family needed to afford food and other basic 
expenses. The 2021 Federal Poverty Level for a family of three was $21,960. 


Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP): A federal food 
assistance program for low-income families that provides nutrition benefits 
to enable the purchase of healthy food, formerly known as “food stamps”. 


Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF): A federal block grant 
which, among other things, is used to provide temporary cash assistance for 
eligible low-income families with minor children. 


TRAILS (Transforming Research into Action to Improve the Lives of 
Students): A program designed to work with schools to bring mental health 
care to students with symptoms of depression and anxiety throughout 
Michigan. TRAILS is now partnering with Detroit Public Schools Community 
District to improve mental health support for students attending the 
district’s schools. 


Unaccompanied Youth: The McKinney-Vento Act defines unaccompanied 
youth as “a homeless child or youth not in the physical custody of a parent or 
guardian.” 


Wayne Regional Educational Services Agency (RESA): The equivalent 
structure of an ISD, Wayne RESA provides a broad range of services and 
support to Wayne County’s 33 school districts. These services are aimed at 
improving student achievement and maximizing economies of scale in staff 
development, purchasing, and administrative services. 


Years Homeless: Years homeless is a tally of the number of school years 
that a student was identified by their school as experiencing homelessness 
at any point in time during that school year. It includes both intermittent 
homelessness and consecutive years homeless from SY 2009-10 through 
SY 2017-18. 
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